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THE EXPERIMENT OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 



What the average American citizen boasts as characteristic- 
ally American is the " freedom" and " equality" of all men, and 
their " equal right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
This common freedom he gives as large a definition as his interests, 
real or imaginary, may dictate. This common equality he under- 
stands to be absolute. These common rights he inclines to think 
inalienable, and there seems to be a growing belief that they 
absorb or extinguish some of the rights of his fellow-citizens. 
The American citizen to whom I refer is one of that great voting 
mass whose determinations shape our dearest interests and fix 
the fortunes of the nation. 

A conviction, however, which is growing stronger, exists in 
the minds of the few who contemplate thoughtfully the tenden- 
cies of our later history, and I may add, the fallacies, which lurk 
in the political " axioms " on which our institutions are built, or 
rather in our interpretation and application of them, that serious 
defects must exist somewhere in the fundamental structure of 
our political system. That political evils exist is universally 
admitted, save by the political tradesmen who manage to turn 
public misfortunes to their own advantage. The daily press is a 
mirror of daily wrongs, — unscrupulous political self-seeking, 
incompetence in legislation, corruption in office, defeat of the 
popular will, extravagance in public expenditures, maladminis- 
tration of law, and, finally, virtual dominance of the worst 
elements of the nation. But while these evils are seen and 
denounced, it is customary to charge them against the demago- 
gues who have forced their way into public affairs, and who are 
supposed simply to have perverted the fundamental ideas of 
American freedom, and to have misrepresented sadly the con- 
stituencies which placed them in power. We shall see, however, 
that the American demagogue is the legitimate outcome of the 
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dogma of absolute equality, and the faithful representative ot 
his constituency. 

The discovery of the political evils under which we suffer 
requires only a very superficial observation. Nor does the dis- 
covery of their ultimate cause call for any experience in states- 
manship. The cause, like any fundamental principle in political 
science, may be reached by a thoughtful analysis guided by fair 
common sense. It is certainly an ungracious, and perhaps oppro- 
brious, venture to give expression to radical dissent from the fun- 
damental conceptions that underlie the political fabric of one's 
own country. Perhaps no criticisms reaching the foundations of 
a government have ever led to any peaceful reconstitution. But 
the methods of men and of governments have grown more peace- 
ful and just with the growth of civilization, and the future may 
always hope for consummations which the past has found im- 
practicable. In any event, the discussion of the causes of our 
political evils is impending, and cannot be stayed by the pre- 
vailing adoration of the " American idea," or the satisfaction 
with the existing state of things felt by those who fatten on 
the corruption of American politics. Twelve years ago the 
present writer ventured to raise in public addresses the questions 
which he here again presents ; and the warning words of the 
distinguished English philosopher who recently left our shores 
have sunk deep into the hearts of all thoughtful American 
patriots. The discussion, however, in the present instance, must 
be condensed into a presentation approaching the nature of a 
syllabus. 

First. The Factors of National "Welfare. The conditions of 
national well-being supplied by nature, while they are all- 
important and demand governmental recognition, do not enter 
into the fabric of government, and do not require mention in 
this place. But institutions, whatever they are, grow under 
human agency. Man supplies, therefore, another group of 
factors in national destiny. Human intelligence must plan, 
human effort must execute, and human integrity must con- 
serve, the political and social organism under which the benefi- 
cence of nature becomes tributary to human happiness. If a 
people possess endowments enabling them to rise above bar- 
barism, there must be some basal principles framed into a 
fundamental national organization. There must be enacted 
judicious laws to meet ever-arising emergencies, and give 
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expression to ever-progressing ideas. There must be a just 
enforcement of the laws, and some tribunal to administer equity 
between man and man. These consummations must grow out 
of the exercise of human powers. What man has to do in 
molding the destiny of his country, how man's agency in this 
work can best be brought into action, whether our system 
utilizes most efficiently the powers for usefulness possessed by 
our citizens, — these are questions which we wish to approach 
with patriotic fearlessness and candor. 

Second. The Human Conditions of National Welfare are 
grounded in Intelligence and Virtue. 

(1) What the exercise of political functions demands. The 
fundamental principles of the political fabric demand an ac- 
quaintance with history, or the past experience of nationalities, 
a knowledge of the political, industrial, and financial sciences, 
and a recognition of the principles of justice and equity among 
men. The enactment of useful laws demands an acquaintance 
with the history and results of legislation under analogous con- 
ditions ; a knowledge of the political, industrial, and financial 
sciences; acquaintance with the nature and usefulness of the 
great public enterprises consummated or undertaken in the 
past ; a comprehension of the public enterprises suited to the 
country and people concerned; courage and intelligence to pro- 
ject and promote beneficent public measures ; virtue to seek 
justice between men and between nations, and to provide wise 
laws for the encouragement of virtue and the suppression of 
vice ; patriotism to restrain from the sacrifice of the public wel- 
fare for, the sake of personal ends. The administration of the 
laws demands an intelligent comprehension, interpretation, and 
application of them, according to their spirit, without perversion, 
or evasion based on sophistical technicalities, and an execution 
of them without evasion, without malice, and without fear. 

(2) The origin and maintenance of modern civilization. The 
slightest acquainance with the history of civilization shows that 
its rise among any people is co-incident with the access of new 
ideas respecting the powers of nature and the modes of nature's 
activity. The advance of civilization has depended on increas- 
ing knowledge of the laws of the natural world, increasing 
activity of the intellectual powers of man, and progressive with- 
drawal from occupations exclusively physical ; the invention of 
new and more expeditious methods of attaining the ends of sub- 
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sistence, comfort, and happiness, and the progressive strength- 
ening of the sense of justice, and the sentiments of sympathy, 
philanthropy, and patriotism. Savage and barbarous people are 
ignorant and superstitious, and generally perpetrators of cruelties 
and injustice. The high civilization of modern times is the 
product of intense intellectual activity, and a noble development 
of the moral sentiments. The constituents and the agencies of 
modern civilization are largely the applications of conceptions 
which constitute the body of the sciences and arts. All those 
modern improvements and advances which signalize the culture 
of the Mediterranean race, which have facilitated so amazingly 
all the useful operations of industry, which have brought com- 
munities, cities, states, and nations into rapid inter-communica- 
tion, almost annihilating space and time, which have made the 
experience of all the instruction of each, which have introduced 
all grades of organized and cooperative activity, which have 
permeated all nationalities with a common feeling of sympathy, 
and consolidated mankind into a brotherhood of love and co- 
worMng, — these achievements are intellectual and moral. This 
fact cannot be too deeply pondered. Nor are these intellectual 
results attributable to the utilization of scientific truth, but rather 
to the very study, acquisition, and diffusion of scientific truth 
per se. Invention is only the medium through which science 
transmits its benedictions to humanity. Thus it becomes intelli- 
gible that civiHzation has advanced in proportion as the interests 
of education, and especially of higher education, have been pro- 
moted ; and civilization has receded where intellectual enter- 
prise has waned. This correlation of intellectual activity and 
moral excellence with the existence of those civil, political, and 
social conditions, which we unite in pronouncing the. supreme 
excellences of human culture, brings to view the important fact 
that society is deeply concerned in the promotion of intellectual 
activity, and the provision of all requisites for its successful 
achievement of new conceptions of truth, and new utilities 
toward society. Can any man fail to feel the force of the 
inference ? Is there any member of civilized society who does 
not enjoy benefits earned for him by the strenuous exertion 
of intellect? Is there any one so obscure and feeble that he 
receives none of the blessings conferred by good roads, by rail- 
ways, by cheap newspapers and cheap books, by the postal 
system, by trada and commerce, by labor-saving machines, by 
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good national organization and laws, by exalted conceptions 
of the natural world? Let it be noted, also, very carefully, 
that the intellectual work represented by such factors in our 
civilization is a work of a high and exceptional order. The 
human mind, to produce these beneficent results, the common 
possession of all, has had to grapple with the darkest problems 
of nature, has exercised patience, endurance, persistence, and 
penetration which, when understood, have commanded the 
admiration of the world. Sometimes these herculean labors 
have received the sympathy and aid of wealth ; and in every 
case it is accumulated wealth which takes the thought of the 
scientist and inventor and builds it into the social fabric, making 
it an efficient and visible agent in working out the comfort and 
happiness of all. 

If it is thus intelligence and virtue that have created our 
modern civilization, an inherent right to the control of civil- 
ization dwells in intelligence and virtue, and every citizen is 
personally interested in securing to intelligence and. virtue the 
exercise of their rightful control. Civilization is the product of 
the highest wisdom and virtue among the people ; the regula- 
tion and government of civilization ought to reflect the highest 
wisdom and virtue among the people, and when these factors of 
national prosperity are so reflected in the government, all the 
people, high and low, receive the greatest possible blessings 
from the best possible government. I " hold these truths to be 
self-evident." But where are lodged these high powers for 
creating and conserving civilization ? 

Third. Modern Civilization does not reflect the Intelligence 
and Virtue of the Masses of the People. 

A glance backward over the course of history shows it illu- 
minated chiefly by the luster of single great names — captains, 
lawgivers, philosophers, artists, historians, scientists, inventors, 
philanthropists, teachers, capitalists. These in their several 
fields have risen far above the common mass of humanity. Their 
lives have been spent in a different, mostly in a higher, range 
of activity. They have forsworn momentary and sensual pleas- 
ures, and ■ have given themselves to the life-long pursuit of some 
distant end. Not less human ; not less in sympathy with human- 
ity, but more so; not less intelligent in the operation of the 
social and political machinery, but preoccupied in the develop- 
ment of the sources cf human comfort and happiness, they have 
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generally been allowed to live in seclusion, if they have even 
escaped the neglect and the jeers of their fellow-men. But when 
we glance over the list of names that gleam as beacon-lights 
along the eourse of progress, we see that each stands the repre- 
sentative of some germinal idea, — some seed-thought which has 
grown and multiplied and expanded till it fills the world, and 
all men, rich and poor, great and small, partake of the fruitage 
thereof. We see the names of great poets, — the first blossoms 
of civilization ; the names of great f ramers of states and of social 
institutions; of great leaders in the dire emergencies of war; 
great historians, who have gathered up the experiences of the 
receding ages; great artists, who have created and kept alive 
the highest conceptions of the beautiful ; great orators, who 
have taken noble causes before the apathetic multitude and 
achieved for them the world's regard ; great scientists, who have 
unlocked the secret truths of nature and given them over to the 
use of the world ; great writers, who have gathered up the lofty 
thoughts in every field and inspired the common mind with 
unfamiliar conceptions; great jurists, who have followed the 
course of right through the bewildering mazes of casuistry, and 
have sought to maintain concrete justice among men; great 
teachers, who have saved the masses from barbarism by devising 
systems for enriching the minds of the many with the fertilizing 
ideas of the few. A brilliant array of names passes before us as 
we utter these sentences. As each personality has receded from 
the society of men, a halo has begun to gather about his name, 
and men have been moved to acknowledge the debt which civil- 
ization owes him. It is useful to reflect how limited is the num- 
ber of those who have made important contributions to the 
forces of civilization. Yet the beneficent results of their labors 
permeate every department of civilized life. In the comforts of 
home, in the conveniences of travel, in the work of legislation, in 
the adjudications of courts, in the avocations of industry every- 
where, we draw upon and depend upon the resources supplied to 
us by the high intelligence of the past and present. Blot from 
the past one thousand selected names among the thousand mil- 
lions who have lived and died, and modern civilization would 
be a barbarism. To these names we are indebted for all which 
we most highly prize in modern life. These living thoughts, 
these vital forces which have come down to us from the few 
great souls that have starred the course of humanity, hold up 
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social condition at its present level, and hold up with it the 
meanest member of the social compact, and the thousands upon 
thousands who have never reflected on the sources of their social 
blessings, nor ever entertained a sentiment of respect for those 
whose devotions and sacrifices have purchased the common com- 
forts of human populations. How soon, along the frontier, 
where the supports of higher intelligence and virtue are some- 
times wanting, the condition of society relapses toward barbar- 
ism — that barbarism, alas, so congenial to the average intellect 
and native morality of the great mass of men. If the highest 
condition of civilization is best for all classes of society, then 
all classes are deeply interested in the conservation of the inter- 
ests of high intelligence and exalted virtue; and no man is 
slighted, but all men are benefited, by the public measures which 
secure to intelligence and virtue the highest recognition, respect, 
and encouragement. I " hold these truths to be self-evident." 

Fourth. Therefore, absolute Political Control should not be 
exercised by the Masses. 

The converse of this proposition, in the light of the foregoing 
statement of principles, seems a preposterous absurdity. The 
conferring of equal political control upon every citizen implies 
that all citizens are equally prepared to counsel wisely and act 
patriotically, and have equal stakes in the civil compact. There 
are no other conditions under which the equal distribution of 
power would not be unphilosophical, inequitable, and impolitic. 

Every member of society is personally interested, as the state 
at large is interested, in securing greatest influence to those most 
competent to serve the state usefully. Persons not possessing 
the highest qualifications of intelligence and virtue should, for 
their own sakes, — for the best protection of their own lives and 
property, and for producing the best conditions of individual 
prosperity and happiness, — seek to lodge political influence in 
the wisest and safest hands ; as every passenger on the ocean 
steamer refrains from interposing his own counsel, and gladly 
relegates command to the best captain and the best engineer 
to be had. This is not injustice to those who surrender con- 
trol ; it is justice to those who have a right to best govern- 
ment; it is justice to those whom nature and education have 
fitted to administer best government. This is not oppression of 
the masses by a selected few; it is the best protection of the 
masses from all political evils ; the best guidance of the masses 
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toward the blessings of higher national and individual prosper- 
ity. This is not the establishment of inequality among men ; it 
is the equitable distribution of political power according to polit- 
ical capacity. It is best government for the masses ; it is a just 
burden of responsibility for those capable of government, and a 
fit conferring of power on those designated by nature to receive 
it. It is absolute equality for equal wisdom, equal virtue, and 
equal usefulness. For a people to avail themselves of the wisest 
and the best political control is but fidelity to the beneficence 
which has created the capacity for political usefulness ; to reject 
the best control and choose the worst is ingratitude, impiety, and 
self-destruction. I "hold these truths to be self-evident." 

But the American system robs intelligence and virtue of a 
natural right. Intelligence and virtue are disfranchised. Igno- 
rance and intelligence, vice and virtue, are clothed with equal 
power. All the nation's political incompetency is resolved into 
some millions of units which, like a flood, deluge and annihilate 
the few thousands of units fitted by nature and education to act 
most wisely and most beneficently for the millions. 

The American system, as it exists in practice, misapprehends 
the meaning of "equality." Because nature has established a 
certain species of equality, — equal helplessness at birth, equal 
mortality, equal right to life and the pursuit of happiness, — it 
assumes that all men possess by nature an equal right to exercise 
political control. This absurdity could only be equaled by the 
assumption that all men possess the same right to exercise the 
functions of chief justice, or discharge the duties of railroad 
president, or turn a somersault from a high bridge. Every one 
has the right to aspire to these things, and to do them when 
qualified by nature, by training, and by the consent of others 
whose rights are involved. The exercise of political power can 
exist only as permitted by the state. Suffrage is a privilege 
conferred by the state under such limitations as its own welfare 
demands. 

The evils which germinate in the American system of universal 
suffrage have become enormous, wide-spread, and alarming. Patri- 
ots and thinkers are lifting up their voices on every hand, sounding 
alarms, offering counsels, and deprecating the tendencies of our 
politics. Our political evils are generally ascribed to the admin- 
istration of the laws and the usages of our system. The packed 
caucus, the "cut-and-dried" convention, the venal legislator, the 
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official defaulter, the spendthrift Congress, the bullying "bosses," 
the relentless "machine" — these and other agencies are com- 
monly named as the causes of the evils under -which the people 
are misrepresented, beguiled, overtaxed, and oppressed. But 
these are only the symptoms of an evil more deeply seated. 
Every political evil-doer has had conferred on him the power 
which he misuses. There is no malfeasance except in some func- 
tion assumed by some authority. A man is not responsible for 
doing as he pleases except where some trust is concerned. 
These political evil-doers are all office-holders. Those who elected 
them to office are themselves the cause of all the evils which 
they suffer. The American voter is the incompetent and often 
unconscious author of the political burdens under which he 
groans. Ignorance has installed ignorance in places of power. 
Selfishness and passion have thrust cunning and unserupulous- 
ness into places where they fatten on other men's earnings, and 
tyrannize over honesty and patriotism. It is our universal suf- 
frage — simple "manhood suffrage "— which lies at the root of 
our most threatening political maladies. Let us specify some of 
the evils which we trace to universal suffrage. 

(1) It establishes the sway of demagogism. The ignorant, 
uncultured, or dissipated voter most willingly yields to the social 
persuasions of one of his own class. The field is inviting for the 
unemployed and unprincipled to seek the suffrages of their fel- 
lows and make a trade of office-seeking, and office-holding, and 
office-fattening. The profession of political service is truly a 
useful adjustment in society ; but it should be a profession, and 
not a trade ; and the candidate for office is solemnly and patriot- 
ically bound to allow his constituents unrestricted freedom in 
their suffrages. The resort to tricks and jugglery in caucus and 
convention, not to mention the baser influences of money and 
whisky, intimidation and fraud, is only the expedient of a 
demagogical trade whose practice is criminal. The very liberty 
of equal suffrage — a principle prompted by the sense of human 
equality, and incorporated in our institutions for defence against 
monarchical oppression, is made the instrument for raising 
to rulership the worst and least competent elements of our 
population, and converting our "popular" government into a 
tyranny, all the more regrettable and galling because self-imposed 
and avoidable. The sense of patriotism in public service is dis- 
appearing. Voters and demagogues alike dispense office for base 
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personal gains ; and one begins to think of the pretorian guard 
which, in the decline of the Roman Empire, used to sell the impe- 
rial succession at auction. The highest intelligence and virtue 
seldom rise to places of political responsibility and trust. Our 
government, sad to say, is sinking progressively to the condition 
of a kaMstocracy. It needs more than a patriotic contradiction 
of the prophecy to render its non-fulfillment probable. 

I have stated the fact that, under our system, the better and 
more competent class of citizens are generally excluded from 
office by the conspicuousness, urgency, and unscrupulousness of 
political tradesmen in the management of the ignorant voter. 
Let any man look about him in his own city or town, or county, 
or State, and inquire whether the population does not afford 
better and more competent persons for discharging the duties of 
the various offices. The very proposition excites a smile. Who 
ever supposed the best men were in office, save in occasional in- 
stances? But does not the public welfare demand that the pub- 
lic functions should be discharged by the most competent ? 

Why are not the best men in office ? Why are not the popu- 
lar suffrages turned in the direction of best elections and best 
government I Because the voters misjudge what is politically 
wise, — and that whether they trust their own intelligence or yield 
to the solicitations of their leaders. It is the fashion of the 
devotee of the American system to exclaim that every citizen is 
bound in duty to grapple with the demagogue and counteract 
his influence with the voters. The citizen is willing to attend 
the " primaries," but he finds the primaries already " fixed," — the 
candidates already chosen. Now it is idle to say he ought to 
have acted beforehand and circumvented the tricky demagogues 
of his precinct. 1. He cannot afford to spend his time in doing 
it; he has great personal and public interests on his hands 
quite unlike the small political tradesman who has no material 
interests at stake beyond his daily bread or his personal ambition. 
No better, indeed, can he afford to make an even trade of his 
knowledge, material interests, and political competency for the 
stolidity, ignorance, and sensuality which neutralize his ballot at 
the caucus or the polls. It is a damning wrong that the political 
influence of a chief -justice, so far as provided by our system, can 
be annihilated by the ballot of a bloated sot ; or, the convictions 
of the illustrious political scholar by the momentary caprice of a 
vacant-headed boor, — and that too, on questions of education, of 
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finance, of State organization, or any other high and dear interest 
of society. 2. Civilization cannot afford to have him do it. 
The public welfare requires the faithful discharge of the duties 
of private citizenship. All cannot become " political bummers " 
"without disastrous consequences to public industry and public 
intelligence. 3. It is not possible to do it. Good and useful 
citizens have not the gifts of the political fugleman, nor can they 
practice the unscrupulous arts of caucus-packing, ballot-buying, 
and " ballot-box stuffing." 4. It is not necessary to do it. Des- 
troy the occasion for doing it. Suppress demagogism by making 
demagogism impossible. Diminish the power of the worst classes 
or increase the power of the better classes. The demagogue says 
we have no classes in America — perverting the fact that no 
hereditary class-distinctions have been established by law. To 
deny the existence of classes among us is to dispute with the 
multiplication table. We have a class who exercise rights 
appointed by nature to be exercised by their betters. Modern 
" civil service reform " proposes to doctor the sores of the body 
politic; but the evil is in the blood; it needs a constitutional 
remedy. 

(2) It paralyzes all grander public enterprises. It conditions 
the inauguration and maintenance of every great public under- 
taking on the comprehension and approval of all the ignorance 
and incapacity in the State or nation. All our great public enter- 
prises are either extinct or decadent, except First, those which, 
like the Coast and Geodetic Survey, are maintained by authority 
beyond the immediate hazards of popular approval, and Secondly, 
those which, like " river and harbor improvement," can be turned 
into Mississippi streams of pap for political paupers. 

(3) It discourages the higher efforts of intelligence. The 
interests of higher education are staked on the guardianship of 
those incapable of appreciating high education, and all uncon- 
scious of their own profound and complete indebtedness to higher 
education. It discourages professional preparation, by ignoring 
the interest and duty of the State in its promotion, making it 
necessary for high-minded citizens to assume the State's duty. It 
holds to the liberty of every man to practice every profession, 
without any adequate preparation, if he can secure his clients. It 
thus fosters quackery of every sort. In law, free play is given 
the pettifogger to foment disputes, mismanage causes, and 
squander estates. In medicine, the crude tyro saws our bones, 
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and drugs our vitals, and confesses his ignorance of our ailments. 
In theology, it tends to reduce the efforts of the pulpit to a 
fashion of weary platitudes and chronic snarling over the prog- 
ress of ideas, thus bringing Christianity and all religion into 
disesteem. It discourages science, from which flow the most fer- 
tilizing streams of our civilization, by formulating charges of 
inutility, by withholding means for the prosecution of scientific 
investigations and surveys, by imposing onerous taxes on im- 
ported scientific books and works of art, holding (alas, that high 
officials should confess it !) that all higher intellectual efforts are 
"for personal adornment," and mere selfish advantage. 

(4) It represses popular education. By giving free scope 
and supremacy to the avarice and false economy of the individ- 
ual, by which the office of teacher is given to the lowest bidder, 
and the school-house plot is left to become the most desolate 
and comfortless square rood in the township. Experience has 
shown that our yeomanry, as a rule, do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate efficient primary schools to tax themselves adequately for 
their maintenance. Some of those sections of the country long 
famous for their " opportunities for universal education " have 
degenerated, under popular control, to a condition of startling 
illiteracy. One New England State, with increasing population, 
shows a diminishing school attendance. Even the more intel- 
ligent centers of population are continually studying to make 
their high schools less expensive, — by over- working their teachers, 
by dropping out languages and sciences, and even, in some 
cities, by the proposal to abolish all public education above the 
primary grade. The effects of diminished popular intelligence 
are seen in the growing disrelish for reading above the grade of 
fiction and story-telling, and in the trashy, sensational, and 
paragraphic fashion in journalism. 

(5) It levels all gradations. As the State declares all 
men " equal," and emphasizes and interprets the declaration by 
making all men equal rulers, it is inevitable that ordinary intel- 
ligence should draw the inference that all men are equally 
good for any function exercised by the State. That is the 
inference which dominates the popular conviction. The " best 
fellow " is the preferred man for public duty. Every one is fit 
to practice any calling — to grind an ax or to frame a statute. 
The uneducated small grocer, who feels an itching for office, has 
but to be " one of the boys," and they will make him State 
Senator, or put him on the board to control the education of the 
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city, or send him all the way to "Washington to vote on great 
international questions, while his superiors may remain at their 
business and nurse their disgust over the operation of the 
" glorious " principle of universal suffrage. Many other more 
or less serious evils flow from the popular conviction of univer- 
sal equality. Emoluments must be equalized ; the judge must 
stand on a level with the granger. Professional preparation, 
experience, and skill earn no special consideration ; apprentice- 
ship at trades is suppressed ; every workman expects to-morrow 
to be a " boss," and every employer must stand the cost of 
unskillfulness and constant blunders. Respect for superior 
character or superior excellence is lost; reverence has not 
descended to us from colonial times. Even good clothes are 
sometimes a reproach, as a particular cut of the beard was re- 
cently quoted as an opprobrium to one of our national officials, 
whose character for intelligent public service has seldom been 
equaled. The principle fosters a feeling of freedom to offer 
manifestations of disrespect, and finally even to encroach on 
private rights. The insolence of petty officials is notorious ; and 
the practice of trespass, theft, and robbery prevails throughout 
the country to an appalling extent. Private grounds cannot be 
safely improved ; all movable property must be kept under lock, 
for a sort of community of possessions seems to be the central 
core of the " American idea." The outcry of honest people is 
heard on every hand. The execration of our political tyrants 
rises to heaven, but still the unthinking mob shouts, Equality ! 
Glorious American freedom ! America is indeed becoming a 
paradise for the worst classes. Communism and social chaos are 
the only possible finality of such a tendency. 

Fifth. The Rational Bases of Political Power. 

If the highest wisdom and virtue could be placed in supreme 
control, every citizen's welfare would be best conserved. It is 
immaterial whether these qualifications are found lodged in one 
person or more. Autocracy is not inherently evil ; some of the 
best governments which ever existed have been autocracies. 
Infinite beneficence is exercised by the Divine autocrat; and 
the Divine ruler is recorded to have established monarchies 
secular and hierarchical on several occasions during the history 
of the world. It is human weakness and finiteness which render 
autocracies in human governments dangerous and commonly 
oppressive. It follows that the highest qualifications for 
political control must be sought in a body of counselors, or 
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a selection of the most competent citizens by the most compe- 
tent electors. 

But the best men are finite — imperfect in knowledge and 
justice ; and even the most ignorant and dependent have some 
interest which they wish conserved by good government, and 
which it is the duty of government to protect. Every individual, 
then, should be allowed some voice in political control. This is 
as far as our system goes. But some possess more wisdom for 
control, and some hold a greater stake in the government ; and 
these are grounds for discrimination. This axiom our constitu- 
tion makers did not discover. 

Let us try to develop the natural, and, therefore, the just 
and expedient, grounds of political suffrage. The exercise of 
suffrage being a personal act, all right to suffrage must ground 
in the individual. As there can be no conflict between the high- 
est good of the state and the highest good of the individual, 
conceived in the general sense, all grounds of suffrage regard 
both the welfare of the state and the welfare of the individual. 
But some exist in relation to the state directly and the individ- 
ual indirectly ; others, in relation to the individual directly and 
the state indirectly. Let us enumerate them : 

I. In relation to the state directly and the individual indi- 
rectly : 

(1) Wisdom — good judgment supplemented by adequate 
knowledge. 

(2) Virtue — rectitude, temperance, unselfishness, patriotism, 
These represent the individual's qualifications to counsel 

wisely for the state, and these entitle him to exert influence in 
the government. The government which fails to utilize the best 
gifts of its citizens is derelict to every citizen. 

II. In relation to the individual directly and the state indi- 
rectly: 

(1) Personality — personal suffrage, including women. Every 
one is equally interested in his personal existence and happiness. 
Every one has the same right to personal security. 

(2) Property. This has always commanded respect and pro- 
tection at law. Much of our legislation relates to rights of prop- 
erty. Nations go to war over questions of property, and even of 
private property. It is inconceivable that property should have 
no natural right to a voice in the legislation which affects its 
welfare and ownership. That the rule of money is opprobrious ; 
that a moneyed aristocracy is hateful, is not to the point. The 
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rule of money is not advocated, but only its rights. The augment- 
ation of the influence of property reaches, however, a natural 
limit which government must define. It is even a serious ques- 
tion whether millionairism is useful to a state. Assuredly, as to 
its right to political influence, the stake of the millionaire is not 
felt to be more serious than that of the man whose all is measured 
by a decade of thousands. But these questions certainly admit 
of some equitable and advantageous adjustment. 

(3) Family. The Romans were right in holding that family 
confers a claim upon the state. The children are so many per- 
sonalities for whom the father acts. Bach life is worth an adult 
life to the state. Both state and individual demand the influence 
of the children (through the father) in the framing of the laws. 

These possessions represent the individual's stake in the gov- 
ernment, and entitle him to exert an influence over it. Total 
disfranchisement, temporary or permanent, should be visited upon 
drunkards and persons convicted of crime. 

Is such a basis of suffrage practicable ? I hold it to be both 
practicable and best. It provides for manhood suffrage. It in- 
creases suffrage-power while elevating the standard of suffrage- 
competency. It secures greatest wisdom for the service of the 
state. It emancipates the citizen from the thraldom of igno- 
rance, stolidity, and vice. It gives representation to every inter- 
est which contributes to the worth of the state. It tends, in short, 
to secure the survival of the fittest. Nor would greater difficulty 
be experienced in determining the relative qualifications of 
voters and the suffrage-competency of each, than in qualifying 
for signature to a bond, or for teaching, or medical or legal 
practice, or for tax-paying. A suffrage-commission in each pre- 
cinct or township, under general — preferably national — enact- 
ments, would, after the first embarrassments, adjust all suffrage 
rights with the same ease and equity as a county board of super- 
visors acting in questions of equalization and apportionment. 

Sixth. Can our Basis of Suffrage be changed without Blood- 
shed? 

The change implies the consent of those who are to suffer 
relative disfranchisement. But as the change is for their bet- 
terment, and the masses of men are endowed with fair intellects, 
most classes ought to be approachable by fair arguments. But 
the demagogue, whose greed requires the defeat of good gov- 
ernment, would interpose his nefarious influence adversely. 
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Perhaps the masses, trained to obedience to such masters, would 
in this question prefer their equal suffrage, with plunder and 
anarchy, to qualified suffrage, political order, and national per- 
petuity. 

If the change is impracticable, we see alarming ground for 
anxiety. The signs of the times are ominous. More threaten- 
ing than any present evils is the steady march from bad to 
worse which has characterized our national history. "We shall 
not fall into chaos to-morrow, nor at the next presidential elec- 
tion. The counsels of the wise and patriotic, which they cannot 
embody in ballots, will avail to postpone the evil day. The con- 
servative influence of wealth, which, though not put in ballots, 
often wins ballots from destructive proposals, may, if wisely 
employed, steady the decaying fabric for many years. The 
people will again and again change one set of masters for an- 
other, and at each shift the march to political perdition may 
halt. But American tendencies have been studied long enough 
to reveal their course and outcome, and the political student 
is entitled to utter his predictions with as much confidence as 
the astronomer, who, from a series of observations on the move- 
ments of a newly-discovered planet, is able to describe its 
entire course in the depths of space. 

These truths will never lose their force by being ignored by 
our statesmen and students. It will be vain to compose our- 
selves in the complacent assurance that we live under " the best 
government the sun ever shone upon." Evil omens are not dis- 
pelled by closing our eyes. If these views are unsound, their 
unsoundness will not be demonstrated by unreasoning, illogical, 
or sentimental objections. It will be futile simply to pro- 
nounce them pessimistic, unpatriotic, impracticable, unsound 
in theory, a wholesale impeachment of American statesmanship, 
a proposition to dethrone the people, a plea for an aristocracy, 
a motion to revolutionize a political system which has witnessed 
results unparalleled in history for the blessings conferred on 
humanity. The case requires proof that our government is 
under the control of the best elements ; that our political evils 
are not great ; that they are not increasing from year to year, 
and are not probably destined to increase ; and that these evils 
are not traceable logically to the communistic principle of 
universal and equal suffrage. 

Alexander "Winchell. 



